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California Highways — 

IGHWAYS go everywhere these 
days. They go over mountains, 
through mountains, under rivers (tun- 
nels), over rivers (bridges), over 
swamplands (causeways). They even go 
through buildings, which you can 
clearly see one doing in Picture No. 4 
below. The latest thing in highway con- 
struction is to build one ON TOP OF 
ANOTHER. One of these "double- 
deckers" is shown in Picture No. 2 
(right). This is called an express high- 
way, and it goes from the southern tip 
of Manhattan Island to the northern, 
14 miles non-stop. About every two 
miles there are ramps, by which auto- 
mobiles can enter the express highway 
from the street below, or go down to 
the street from the highway. You can 
see one of these ramps in the picture. 
There are no red lights, but in the city, 
the speed limit is 35 miles per hour. 
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The picture at the top of the page 
shows a section of the new Ocean 
Shore Highway in San Mateo County, 
Calif. How wonderful to have a high- 
way from which you can see both the 
mountains and the ocean! Drive 
slowly along here so that your eyes _ 
can feast on the beauty of the sea- 

coast, © The center picture (No. 3) 
shows the east opening of the new 
Lincoln Tunnel now being built under 
the Hudson River, connecting New 
ie York City and New Jersey. One tube 
i3 F % -" of the tunnel will be finished in 1938. 
ry Je , ae The other tube will not be ready for 








i use until 1940. The picture (made 
Fras i y ? : 168 , : from the engineer's model) shows 
| = is | ” ; <a. only the one tube being used. After 

7. as . 4 ee 1940, each tube will have one-way 
: —— ae ie traffic. Note the well-designed ap- 
4 — proach, and the space for tennis 


courts along the right, between the 


street and the tunnel level. 
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Everybody in Cars, with Good Highways to Travel on 


many automobiles, because it 

has no roads fit for them to run 
on.” These words were written by a 
man only 36 years ago. 

Today his words seem foolish to us 
when we think of the millions of 
automobiles travelling on good roads 
all over the United States. 

We are so used to seeing 
paved highways that it’s 
hard to believe they’ve been 
there only a short time. 
Thirty-six years ago there 
were no highways as we 
know highways today. 
There were no paved roads 
of any kind in the United 
States cxcept in big cities. 
All other roads were simply 
dirt roads, not very differ- 
ent from the wagon trails 
the pioneers left behind 
them. 

Why weren’t there paved 
roads? Didn’t people travel from one 
city to another? Of course they did, 
but they used the railroads. 


Before railroads were built, the 
early colonists had begun to make 
roads. In those early days, stage- 
coaches were the only important 
means of transportation. Many plans 
were made for improving roads to 
make stagecoach travelling more 
comfortable. In about 1810 work was 
begun on the National Pike. This 
road was to be a paved road between 
Cumberland, Md., and St. Louis, Mo. 
The government spent more than 
seven million dollars on this road, 
but it was never finished. The road 
reached Vandalia, Illinois, in 1852, 
and then simply stopped. 


The Railroads Come 


By this time railroads had begun 
to spread their steel network over the 
country. People found travelling by 
train faster and more convenient 
than travelling by stagecoach. 

Then came the automobile. The 
first practical “horseless buggy” was 
‘made in the 1890’s. Very few people 
wanted to buy these strange con- 
traptions at first. 

A few brave pioneers tried driving 
across the country. The average time 
for a cross-country auto trip thirty- 
six years ago was about 80 days. 
People in a hurry can make this trip 
now in about 6 days. Often drivers 
would find that the road they had to 
drive on was nothing more than two 
deep ruts. If it was raining, they 


“T HIS country will never have 


would find two gutters of mud, and 
often they would have to be rescued 
by the horse and buggy of a nearby 
farmer. 

“Good roads, good roads!”” became 
the battle-cry of all drivers. They 
held meetings and organized com- 
mittees to ask the government ‘to 
build good roads. 
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FROM 4 CARS IN 1895 TO 28 MILLIONS TODAY 


Bit by bit pieces of paved road 
were built leading out of big cities. 
Who was going to pay for building 
a real system of good roads? A few 
states had small amounts of money 
for roadbuilding. Most states had no 
money at all for this purpose. The 
roads they had were taken care of by 
cities or by private companies. 

At first nobody wanted to pay taxes 
for roads. Most people thought auto- 
mobiles would be used mainly for 
pleasure. 

Even so, automobile manufactur- 
ers and owners insisted that good 
roads were important. They per- 
suaded the federal government to 
come to the rescue. 

In 1916 the government in Wash- 
ington passed a law called the Fed- 
eral Aid Road Act. By this law the 
government gave sums of money to 
states for use in building roads. Each 
state had to spend some of its own 
money in order to receive this help 
from the federal government. (See 
“Everybody Owns the Highways” on 


page 10.) 


Most of the states set up highway 
departments to supervise the han- 
dling of state and federal money. 
New roads were built in all sections 
of the country. 

To help pay for these new roads 
federal and state governments began 
to increase taxes. The people who had 
fought these taxes before stopped 
grumbling when they saw how use- 
ful good roads could be. 

Two great cross-country highways 
were built. These are still the most 


important cross-country roads today. 
They are the Lincoln Highway, from 
New York to San Francisco; and the 
Dixie Highway, from Washington, 
D. C. to San Diego, Calif. 

Many other roads were built with 
money from federal and state funds. 
Now we have a fifteen billion dollar 
road system, a connected network of 
highways on which motor- 
ists can travel from one 
end of the United States to 
the other. There are enough 
paved roads in the United 
States now to reach around 
the world twenty times. 
And there are 28 million 
automobiles riding on these 
highways, enough to carry 
everybody in the United 
States at the same time. 

What changes have been 
caused by this rapid growth 
of highways and automo- 
biles? 

First of all a great new group of 
businesses has grown up. How many 
can you think of? 

Here are some: 

Companies which manufacture and 
sell automobiles, trucks, and trailers. 

Companies which prepare and sell 
cement, gravel, and macadam used in 
making roads. 

Companies which manufacture and 
sell gasoline, oil and automobile parts. 
Garages which repair automobiles. 

Parking stations. 

Hotels, tourist camps, and roadside 
stands. 

Bus companies. 

Good roads have brought the farmer 
closer to the rest of the country. He can 
visit his neighbors more easily, he can 
receive mail more often. In case of ac- 
cident or illness, he can get help quick- 
ly. His children can go to school. 

The city-dweller has learned to find 
pleasure in getting away from the 
noise and excitement of the city and 
traveling in the country. By travelling, 
he has learned to know the different 
sections of the country and the differ- 
ent ideas of the people. 

Is there any room for improvement 
in this highway system of ours? 

Yes, roadbuilders say that we have 
only scratched the surface of the road 
problem. 

There are still a great many unpaved 
roads. Altogether there are 3 million 
miles of roads in our country, but less 
than one-fourth (about 675,000 miles) 
of these are paved at all, and only 
about 8% (about 260,000 miles) are 
paved with a surface of macadam or 
concrete. 

Then there is the problem of traffic 
and safety. Men who are experts in 

Turn to page 14 
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OLD LADY CONESTOGA 


A True Pioneer Story, by Eleanor Sickels 


overtook the fur-traders’ cara- 

van. Narcissa was sure she 
would never forget the sight of that 
sleeping camp spread out on the 
Nebraska plains in the still May 
moonlight. The seven covered 
wagons in which the traders had 
packed as much as they could of 
their freight had been wheeled into 
a big circle, with men and goods 
piled between and the center dark 
with the crowded shadowy forms of 
horses and mules. Far and near on 
the plains were scattered the tepees 
of the Indians who had come down 
from their village nearby to trade or 
travel with the caravan. 

“Ts it not beautiful, Marcus?” said 
Narcissa, turning to her husband, 
who rode at her side. Then as he dis- 
mounted and she slid off her horse 
into his arms, she added, “God be 
thanked that we have found them. 
Now surely we shal! get safely to 
Oregon.” 

Dr. Whitman looked fondly at his 
young wife, thinking that she had 
never seemed more beautiful than 
now, in her rough trail clothes, with 
the moonlight on her fair skin and 
long, yellow braids. He remembered 
with what a high heart, on the very 
day after their wedding, she had left 
her fine home and cultivated friends 
in New York State, to go with him 
across three thousand unknown 
miles into the unsettled Oregon 
wilderness, where no white woman 
had ever gone before. Surely, he 
thought, greater zeal for carrying 
the Lord’s word was never known! 

But it was late, and without more 
talk they all fell to work making 
camp. They unhitched the horses 
from their own two covered wagons, 
picketed the cattle and pack mules, 
and set up their big round tent. In 
this they were soon all sleeping. Dr. 
and Mrs. Whitman, the Reverend 
Henry Spalding and his wife Eliza, 
William Gray, a mechanic, and the 
two Nez Percé boys, Richard and 
John. Marcus Whitman had been 
there part way to Oregon the year 
before, and had brought these boys 
back with hin. 

It seemed to Narcissa that she had 
barely fallen asleep when she was 
awakened by a deafening din from 
the American Fur Traders’ camp. 
First came the call in booming 
voices, “Arise! arise!’ Then the air 
was shattered by the braying of the 


|: WAS after midnight when they 


_*From In Calico and Crinoline, by Eleanor 
Sickels. Reprinted by permission of The 
Viking Press, publishers 
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"Ye ain't aimin’ ter take them prairie schooners through?" 


pack mules. Their own mules joined 
the chorus, and the horses set up a 
wild neighing. It was music to which 
the travelers were to awaken every 
dawn for many weeks thereafter. 

They all got up, and while the men 
attended to the animals, Narcissa 
and Eliza got breakfast. But the 
emigrants were not left long to 
themselves. As soon as the fur-trad- 
ers and Indians were astir, they dis- 
covered the new camp, and when 
the women first stepped out into the 
morning sunlight, those who saw 
them sent up a shout. White women! 
Such a sight had never been seen 
before on the plains. 

Another shifted his quid of tobac- 
co to the other cheek, slapped the 
sheath of his hunting-knife, and 
added gallantly, “We're powerful 
glad you ladies are going along. But 


thar’s a heap er travelin’ between 
here and Oregon. I reckon ye ain’t 
aimin’ ter take them prairie schoon- 
ers through?” 

“We'd like to get one of them 
through if we can,” replied Narcissa, 
laughing. “It would be handy about 
the farm. But if the going is too hard 
in the mountains, we can leave Old. 
Lady Conestoga somewhere along 
the trail. Sister Spalding and I have 
horses to ride.” 

As they talked, the Indians began 
crowding up. They were Pawnees, 
tall, handsome Indians of the plains. 
Later, when the two families were 
at breakfast, they would slip quietly 
up to the tent door, pull back the 
flap, and stand there grinning. They 
had never seen white women before. 
Eliza Spalding, who was a brunette 
with dark skin and brown hair, was 
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wonderful enough; but Narcissa 
Whitman, tall and white-skinned 
and golden-haired, was a marvel in- 
deed. 

“Humph. Heap good squaw!” they 
muttered. 

Breakfast over, the emigrants 
joined the traders’ caravan as it 
strung itself out into single file to 
move off over the grassy plains along 
the North Fork of the Platte. 


“Catch up! Catch up!” the leaders 
called. 

Today and for the next few weeks 
the women rode most of the time in 
one of the covered wagons. Narcissa 
wrote home in her journal Jetter that 
rolling along over these trackless 
prairies was easier than riding on 
almost any highway back in “the 
States.” She had not enjoyed her 
journey more even on the steam- 
boats on which they had grandly 
traveled down the Ohio and up the 
Mississippi from Pittsburgh to St. 
Louis and then up the Missouri to 
Liberty. 

One morning early in June a cry 
rang along the moving column— 

“Buffalo! Buffalo!” 

The scouts, who always went on 
ahead, had spied a grazing herd. 

Before this the women had 
learned to bake bread for ten people 
in an outdoor oven, but from now on 
they had little to do with the cook- 
ing. The rest of the flour was packed 
carefully away and, as Narcissa put 
it, they had buffalo and tea for 
breakfast, tea and buffalo for lunch, 
and for supper buffalo and tea. 

At Fort Laramie, in what is now 
Wyoming, they left all the wagons 
but two, one belonging to the Whit- 
mans. Gone now were the smooth 





prairies over which a wagon could 
roll so easily. They were coming into 
wild uplands, climbing into the 
Rockies—dizzy trails and snow- 
capped peaks, open forests of gigan- 
tic fir and pine. The women had 
taken to their horses again. They 
were good horsewomen; one would 
have to be, to ride Indian trails 
through the mountains—with a side- 
saddle! 

Among the Nez Percés, John and 
Richard found relatives and friends. 
The Indians crowded about, gravely 
shaking hands with the missionaries. 
As Narcissa and Eliza got down from 
their horses, some of the squaws, 
gay in their blankets embroidered 
with porcupine quills, welcomed 
them with kisses. 


As for the white trappers, traders, 
and adventurers, some of them had 
lived so long in the mountains that 
a white woman was almost as much 
a marvel to them as to the Indians. 
So there were more rough hands to 
shake, new shadowy forms around 
the campfire that night as Narcissa’s 
rich, lovely voice led the little mis- 
sionary group in old familiar hymns. 
Wondering and shaking their heads, 
the trappers murmured to each other 
that this queenly woman had too 
much beauty and genius to “waste” 
on the Indians. 

The American Fur Traders’ train 
was not going beyond the Rendez- 
vous. But the emigrants were lucky 
enough to be invited to go on with 
the Hudson’s Bay people. In fact, 
from this point on the Hudson’s Bay 
men befriended them all the time, 
selling them supplies, protecting 
them on the trail, and generally 
making them welcome. 
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The poor mules were so tangled up inside the harness that they nearly drowned. 





But what to do with Old Lady 
Conestoga? The trails were very 
rough now for the wagon. Two days 
after they left the Rendezvous, it 
stuck in a creek and Marcus had to 
wade about for some time, tugging 
and pushing, to get it out. Later the 
same day it upset twice on the steep 
mountainside. “It was a greater won- 
der,” wrote Narcissa in her journal, 
“that it was not turning somersaults 
continually!”” Marcus had to walk 
almost all the time to guide it, and 
was getting thin and worn with the 
hard work. Narcissa frowned and 
worried. Henry Spalding fumed at 
the delay. But Marcus was stubborn. 
Even when one of the axle-trees 
broke, he merely took off the front 
wheels, made the wagon into a cart, 
and went ahead. 


No one had ever taken a wagon 
beyond Fort Hall, which they left 
on August 4. Narcissa hoped Marcus 
would leave theirs here. But he wor- 
ried on with it several days longer— 
though he finally had to take the box 
off the cart and go on with nothing 
but a couple of wheels! The story 
goes that Joe Meek, famous trapper, 
saw the cart clatter by and said: 

“Thar goes the fur trade. When 
wheels kin cross the Rockies, then 
comes the settlers.” 


It was at Fort Boise, in Western 
Idaho, that Old Lady Conestoga 
finally met her Waterloo. They had 
come down from the high mountains 
now and had been traveling through 
low hills and valleys, covered with 
sagebrush and_ crisscrossed by 


streams fringed with cottonwood 
and willow. One August day they 
came to an especially hard ford in the 


Turn to page 14 
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Let's Read 


A Page About Books by 
Helen M. Burgess 


Junior Scholastic Literary Editor 


No Oruer WuiTe MEN. By 
Julia Davis Adams. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This is the story of two men who 
were firm friends all their lives. As 
small boys they played together. As 
men they crossed an unknown conti- 
nent. 

After Thomas Jefferson had become 
President of the United States he or- 
dered the purchase, from Napoleon 
Bonaparte, of a vast tract of land 
called “Louisiana.” Just how big it 
wes no one knew. It must be explored. 
Young Meriwether Lewis was at that 
time acting as President Jefferson’s 
private secretary. The President asked 
Lewis to lead the expedition to explore 
the newly bought territory. Lewis 
asked his friend William Clark to share 
his command. On May 21, 1804, three 
boats set forth from St. Charles, a 
small village at the junction of the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers. They 
were to travel the length of the Mis- 
souri to its source, cross the Rocky 
Mountains, and see the Pacific Ocean. 
No other white men had ever travelled 
through much of this region. Only In- 
dians friendly and hostile lived there. 

In this beautifully written book we 
live with the men in their struggies to 
accomplish their desires in spite of 
cold, heat and hunger. We join them 
in their celebrations, for they could be 
gay when faced with possible death. 
Seven detailed maps show us the coun- 
try they travelled—an early America 
with prairies, mountains, rivers with 
great waterfalls. We meet many dif- 
ferent tribes of Indians, and sit at the 
council fires with them. Many books 
have been written about this expedi- 
tion, but this one makes it easy to re- 
live it with Lewis and Clark. 


Cappre WoopLtawn. By Carol 
Ryrie Brink. Published by 
The Macmillan Company. 

This is the book which received the 
Newbery Medal in 1936. There are 
seven children in the Woodlawn fam- 
ily living in western Wisconsin, i-ter 
the Civil War. Caddie, eleven years 
old and next to the oldest, is the tom- 
boy heroine. Indians are still living 
nearby, and there are constant rumors 
of massacres. Here we have the daily 
life of a family on the edge of the 
frontier with all its uncertainties. With 
so many children, all kinds of adven- 
tures happen. How did Caddie win a 
silver dollar—a fortune in those days? 
What did the tiny wooden shoes hid- 
den in the attic mean? How did Caddie 
happen to own a scalp belt? And if 
ever at Thanksgiving time you have 
thought that you would like to eat 
turkey every day in the year, you 
should read about the Woodlawns. 
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Pioneers! O Pioneers! 
By Walt Whitman 


Come, my tan-faced children, 

Follow well in order, get your weapons ready; 

Have you your pistols? Have you your sharp-edged axes? 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


For we cannot tarry here, 
We must march, my darlings, we must bear the brunt of danger, 
We, the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us depend, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


O you youths, Western youths, 
So impatient, full of action, full of manly pride and friendship, 
Plain I see you, western youths, see you tramping with the foremost, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied, over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden, and the lesson, 

Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


All the past we leave behind; 

We debouch upon a newer, mightier world, varied world; 

Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of labor and the march, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


We detachments steady throwing, 
Down the edges, through the passes, up the mountains steep, 
Conquering, holding, daring, venturing, as we go, the unknown ways, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


We primeval forests felling, 
We the rivers stemming, vexing we, and piercing deep the mines within; 
We the surface broad surveying and the virgin soil upheaving, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


Colorado men are we, 
From the peaks gigantic, from the great sierras and the high plateaus, 
From the mine and from the gully, from the hunting trail we come, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


From Nebraska, from Arkansas, 
Central inland race are we, from Missouri, with the continental blood 
interveined; 
All the hands of comrades clasping, all the Southern, all the Northern, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


On and on, the compact ranks, : 
With accessions ever waiting, with the places of the dead quickly filled 
Through the battle, through defeat, moving yet and never stopping, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


O to die advancing on! 

Are there some of us to droop and die? Has the hour come? 

Then upon the march we fittest die, soon and sure the gap is filled, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


All the pulses of the world, 
Falling in, they beat for us, with the Western movement beat; 
Holding single or together, steady moving, to the front, all for us, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 
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WHEELING WESTWARD 


The Early American Road Was a Frightful Thing 


vehicles were unknown. They 

had been rare in the mother 
country England. They were useless 
in the new country, where the only 
roads were the narrow Indian trails. 
Of course, as settlements increased, 
it became wise to widen these trails, 
and from 1650 on we hear of colony 
after colony making provision for 
road making. Of these roads, wheel- 
ed vehicles began to appear. But we 
must not think of these colonial 
roads as being like ours of today. 
“Road making” often meant merely 
clearing out fallen timber, blazing 
or notching trees so that one would 
not lose the road, throwing logs into 
marshy places, and cutting stumps so 
that they did not stick up too far. 
There were few or no bridges, and 
the fords were dangerous. 


Used Sleds When Possible 


The early American road was a 
frightful thing. Watery pits were en- 
countered wherein horses were 
drowned and loads sank from sight. 
The first postrider’s trip between 
New York and Boston (made in 
1673) took three weeks. We cover 
that distance today in less than two 
hours by airplane. As late as 1766 
it took two days for a passenger 
coach to go from New York to Phila- 
delphia. It now takes two hours by 
train. It was not until 1782 that coach 
service was installed between Boston 
and New York, and the trip took six 
days. In 1796 it was said of the road 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore, 
“chasms to the depth of six, eight, or 
ten feet occur at numerous intervals. 
Coaches are overturned, passengers 
killed, and horses destroyed by the 
overwork put upon them.” Before 
1800, the turnpike, a road surfaced 
with fine stone, was rare on the At- 
lantic seaboard and, of course, quite 
unknown elsewhere. No wonder 
people did as much of their travel 
as they could in winter, when the 
frozen ground and snow let them use 
sleds. 


N THE early colonial days, wheeled 


Blazing the Trail 


If these were the roads of the east- 
ern settlements, what were those 
leading to the West like? As one ex- 
ample, let us look at the “Wilderness 
Road” which Daniel Boone made to 
the West through Cumberland Gapin 
1775. The only tools for road build- 
ing that Boone and his men carried 
were axes. Boone went first, picking 
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Emigration to the Valley of the Missouri. (From 
an old engraving. (N. Y. Public Library.) 


out the way and cutting notches, or 
“blazes,” on the trees. His men 
chopped down the small trees and 
underbrush. They went around the 
larger trees. The path was made 
wide enough for horses but not for 
wagons. This was the famous Wild- 
erness Road! 

As another example, take the 
Cumberland Road, or National Pike. 
This road was started (with the aid 
of the United States Government) 
from Cumberland, Maryland, in 
1806-08 and now runs out into IIli- 
nois. The aim was to have a great 
highway connecting the East and the 
West. At first, even this road was 
very crude. Only those trees that 
were less than one foot in diameter 
were cut level with the surface of the 
ground. The larger trees might have 
stumps fifteen inches high. If, how- 
ever, they were in the center of the 
road they must be “round and 
trimmed so as to present no serious 
obstacles to carriages!” Imagine go- 
ing over such a road in the springless 
wagons of that time! 

Soon, however, the road was im- 
proved, and it became a great chan- 
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nel of communication with the West. 
The traffic grew as the country grew, 
and, in time, companies were or- 
ganized to handle it. The freight traf- 
fic was handled mainly in the huge 
Conestoga wagons with six or eight 
horses attached. The passenger traf- 
fic was handled by stagecoach lines. 


Stuck in Mud for a Week 


The National Pike was by far the 
best road to the West. As for the 
roads in the Middle West itself, there 
were very few good ones. At their 
best, in dry weather, they were 
passable. At their worst, in wet 
weather, they may be illustrated by 
the main street in early Chicago 
where a coach remained mired for a 
week with a sign painted over it “no 
bottom here!” 


Heroism and Conquest 


Once the settlers had penetrated 
to the treeless plains of the farther 
West, they could travel over the level 
prairies in the famous “prairie 
schooner.” But when it came to con- 
quering the desert West and the 
mountain passes of the farthest West, 
it was a different story—one that re- 
peats the hardships of the earlier 
conquest of the Appalachians, and 
therefore need not be told again. The 
emigrations to Oregon, beginning in 
the 1840’s; the trek of the Mormons 
to Utah in the 1840’s; the rush to 
California after the discovery of gold 
in 1848—these are the great chap- 
ters of that story. They are chapters 
athrill with suffering and heroism 
and conquest. 


This article is from a chapter in The 
Story of Human Progress, and is re- 
printed here by permission of The 
Macmillan Company, publishers. 





Here is something the early American pioneers never dreamed of! And who should 
be standing there at the door but that old pioneer of stage and screen, W. C. Fields! 
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TRAILER 
TRACKS 


From the Story" by 
HARRIET F. BUNN 


Introduction for Junior Scholastic 
by Helen M. Burgess 


HE OLD covered wagons seem 
T ves out of date to us, but we 
do have a very similar convey- 
ance in the modern trailer. Once 
again people are roaming about the 
country in search of adventure, or a 
new and better place to live, just as 
our ancestors did a hundred years 
ago. Now conditions are very differ- 
ent: the portable houses are much 
more comfortable, though they still 
have the dangers of the road. How 
different the dangers are today! 
Perhaps you have watched a mod- 
ern trailer go by and wished you 
were living in one. In Trailer Tracks 
you can discover how five children 
did manage to live in one when they 
had little money and no father and 
mother to shoulder responsibili- 
ties. Years before, their ancestors 
had travelled over the Santa Fe 
Trail in search of fortune, and the 
Ogilvie’s decide they will do the 
same. Here we meet them trying to 
make plans with their slender re- 


sources— 
= 

Outside, through the dark, the 
north wind was howling. 

“Wooo! Hear that!” Tim turned 
from the small high window to the 
family, clustered in the tiny front 
room of the trailer that served for 
cooking and eating, reading and 
sleeping. Behind it was another 
room with just enough space for a 
bed and an upright piano, and noth- 
ing more unless it was stored either 
under the bed or on top of the piano. 

“If the wind keeps up. like this we 
can roll south under our own power, 
with a sheet for a sail,” said Tim. 
His sandy hair stood even higher 
than usual, as though it, too, were 
listening to the wind. 

“T don’t want to go way off some- 
where. I want to stay here,” begged 
Connie. She had thrown a coat over 
her shoulder and was ironing her 
hair ribbons at the table the boys 
had made. 

The window in the homemade 
trailer, at which Tim stood, opened 
on cornfields shaking with frosted, 
deathly dryness, on brown leaves 
skimming the autumn blackness of 





other fields. Wind swooped over 

*Trailer Tracks, by Harriet F. Bunn, is 
published by The Macm Compa ihe 
part reprinted here is used by permission of 


the publishers 
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From the end-papers of Trailer Tracks. Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


them. It battered against the trailer, 
standing high from the ground. The 
wind flowed under it, as well as over 
it. The wind seeped into the crack 
under the door and rattled through 
the stovepipe. It set the lamp flame 
flickering. It hammer - hammer - 
hammered at the windows... . 

The prosperous years when they 
had made enough during the sum- 
mers to live happily together 
through the long Minnesota winters 
were gone. The gay inscription on 
the trailer-—OGILVIE’S TRAVEL- 
ING TROUPE—was little more than 
a name now. Martha lacked the zest, 
since Father’s death, to sing, or to 
put on one of the skits in which even 
Bumple had played a part. How 
could she without Father. To be sure 
they had put on a small show here 
last week, in the little town where 
they had lived through several win- 
ters. Tom and Tim had clogged while 
she played the piano. Tim had played 
his harmonica and Connie had re- 
cited. The friendly villagers had 
come. They had little ready cash, 
but they paid their admission in po- 
tatoes and apples and flour and a 
home-cured ham. It was fine to have 
the larder full, but it wouldn’t pay 
for rent or fuel this winter. The 
trailer and the battered automobile, 
that Father had christened the Old 
Schooner, were all they possessed, 
except two trunks of old clothes and 
letters in Uncle Jed’s attic, and the 
fifty-three dollars that Martha wore 
strapped in a money belt about her 
waist. 

She jumped up and faced them. 
“There’s only one way we can keep 
together,” she cried. “And that’s by 
living in this trailer. Uncle Jed’s 
promised Tom and me jobs in his 
factory and rooms in his house. We 
might make enough to board the rest 
of you somewhere, but that means 
separating us.” 


“I don’t want to live in this rolling 
shed,” wailed Connie. 

The twins glared at her. “This is 
the best home-made trailer you ever 
saw,’ Tom said reprovingly, and 
Tim backed him up: “You won’t find 
many trailers with pianos in them, I 
tell you.” ... 

“But we can’t go off without 
knowing where we're going,” ob- 
jected Connie. 

“Plenty of hitchhikers do,” Tom 
put in. 

And Tim added, “Pioneers never 
knew whether they’d get there 
or not.”” He was looking at a sketch 
of a covered wagon in his history 
book, but he was thinking of a story 
his Mother had loved to tell them 
about her own grandmother, who 
had started down the Santa Fe Trail 
in 1855. 

Martha smiled across to him as 
though she had read his mind, 
“That’s right, Tim. We mustn’t for- 
get we’ve got pioneer blood in our 
veins. Maybe tuat’s one reason why 
the Southwest seems like a good 
place to start out for. You know 
Great-grandfather was a captain in 
the Mexican War. He and Great- 
grandmother Stimson went down 
the Santa Fe Trail in the fifties, Con- 
nie. They staked out an estate some- 
where in New Mexico. Your Grand- 
mother and your Greatuncle Tim, 
whom you and Tim are named after, 
were. under ten but they went along. 
I’ve been meaning to tell you that I 
found a letter Great-grandmother 
Stimson wrote before they left Inde- 
pendence, Kansas, telling just how 
their caravan looked; with it was the 
diary that she kept along the way. 
It didn’t say where they settled, 
though.” 

“Read it! Oh, read it!” cried every- 


y. 
“They are both up in Uncle Jed’s 
Turn to page I4 
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NO LEFT TURNS 


The “clover leaf” and other ways of making highways safer 


E ARE lucky to have “clover 
Wier ’ crossings on highways 

today. They make driving 
safer and simpler. 

You may not think so from the 
looks of one in the photograph here. 
It looks like a four-ring circus. But 
it is really a one-way merry-go- 
round. You make no left turns. You 
circle around, always turning to the 
right, until you reach the road you 
wish to travel on. 

The roads cross each other on two 
different levels. There will be no 
traffic jams here. No stop lights are 
necessary. There will be no automo- 
bile accidents caused by cutting 
across the road or in making left 
turns into a stream of traffic. 

The “clover leaf’ crossing is one 
of the best ways of making highways 
safer. Rotary ‘circles are another. 
Where several roads meet, a circular 
junction is built around a plot of 
grass. All the branching highways 
lead into the circular road. You fol- 
low around the circle until you reach 
the highway you want. All turns are 
to the right. 

Divided highways also make 
travel safer. The simplest, but not 
the safest, way to divide a highway 
is to paint a white line down the 
middle, dividing the road into one- 
way lanes. You must keep on your 
side of the white line. 

The best kind of divided highway 
is the one that is divided all along 
by a narrow lane, called an island. 
This is sometimes beautified by 
grass and shrubbery. When you are 
on an island divided highway, there 
is hardly an chance of your hitting 
a car coming in the opposite direc- 
tion.. The island makes each side a 
one-way street. And each side is 
divided into two traffic lanes—the 
right side for driving, the left for 
passing other cars going the same 
direction. 

But, still, roads are not safe 
enough, and drivers are not sane 
enough. Highways are crowded and 
people drive swiftly. Sometimes too 
swiftly. We need signs to tell us 
there’s a curve ahead. We need to 
be warned of intersections and grade 
crossings. 

Safety signs have been placed at 
most danger points. But often the 
signs themselves are dangerous. 
When they are too large or have too 
many words, they distract the 
driver’s attention from the road. 

Safety signs should be just large 
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Above you see an airplane photograph of a clover-leaf crossing in New Jersey. 
Below, you see an outline of it. Take your pencil and show how you would drive 
from A to C. From B to D. From C to B. From D to A. Remember, no left turns. 
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enough to warn the driver. Only a 
few words should be paint-d on 
them. “Curve ahead”, “Go Slow— 
Intersection”, or “Stop. Grade Cross- 
ing” are enough to tell you there’s 
danger ahead. 


Eyesores 


Billboards are eyesores on the 
highway. Most of them are ugly. 
They make our highways look like 
out-door junk shops. And they hide 
real beauty. They hide green trees 
and grass and fields and the horizon 
ahead. These are the things you like 
to see when you go motoring. 

There are many stretches of high- 
way plastered with billboards. Peo- 


ple interested in better highways are 
asking their state legislatures to pass 
laws against billboards along state 
highways. Does your state have such 
a law? 

Many communities have local laws 
which require the owners of stores 
and gas stations to build their places 
according to plans of architects, en- 
gineers, and other public-spirited 
citizens interested in beautifying 
their community. Garden clubs have 
taken a great interest in making 
roadsides better by removing bill- 
boards, and planting greens. 

As a good citizen, you will want 
to make your highways safe and at- 
tractive to the eye. 
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uM ULL over to the curb, mister. 
What’s your hurry?” says the 
motorcycle policeman to a 
driver who has just been speeding 
along the road. 

Sometimes he gives the driver 2 
ticket, which means that he will 
have to pay a fine for going above 
the speed limit. More often the po- 
liceman lets the driver go, after 
warning him to be more careful in 
the future. 

Every city has its own traffic po- 
lice, and every state its own highway 
police. Also each city has its own 
traffic laws and its system of lights 
and signals for drivers on city 
streets. Each state has its own traffic 
laws and its system of warning 
signs for drivers along the high- 
ways. 

We all know how important traf- 
fic laws, warning signs, and police- 
men are, and how much they help 
in keeping roads safe. We know, too, 
that these things are handled by 
the governments of the various 
cities and states. 

But still more important is 
the work of building roads and 
keeping them in good repair. 
Who takes charge of this? 

When the first automobiles 
appeared, the city and state 
governments were in charge of 
all roadbuilding and repairing. 
Then, as more automobiles 
were used, more roads were 
needed. The cities and states 
did not have enough money to 
pay for building them. 

In 1916 the United States 
government in Washington (the 
federal government) came to 
the rescue. Congress passed a law 
saying that the federal government 
must help the states build and repair 
roads by granting them money each 
year. This law was called the Federal 
Aid Road Act. (See “Then Came the 
Automobile” on page 3.) 

A Bureau of Roads was formed. 
This Bureau decides how much 
money shall be given to each state. 

Each state must spend on road- 
building an amount of money equal 
to the amount the United States gov- 
ernment gives it. If the government 
gives Missouri $300,000 in one year, 
Missouri must spend at least $600,- 
000 of its own money that year for 
building or repairing roads. 


Last year one billion dollars was 
spent in the United States for roads 
and highways. One-fourth of this 
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Everybody Owns the Highways 
Uncle Sam and the States Are 


was contributed by the federal gov- 
ernment in Washington. 

From where does this money 
come? From taxes, paid by the peo- 
ple, you will say. 

That is true, but if you try to say 
what kind of taxes, you will find 
that the answer is not an easy one. 




















H. 
everyone recognizes on sight. 


Motorists pay all kinds of taxes in 
order to have good roads. They pay 
taxes both to the federal and state 
governments. 

Here is a list of taxes motorists pay 
to the United States government: 

A tax on every gallon of gasoline 
and oil that is bought. 


A tax on every automobile or truck 
that is bought. 


A tax on parts and accessories that 
are bought. 


A tax on tires and inner tubes that 
are bought. 


Here are some of the taxes motor- 
ists pay to state governments. Not all 
the states have all of these taxes. But 
each state has some of them. Find 
out how many of these taxes a mo- 
torist in your state has to pay, and 
whether he has to pay some that are 
not listed here—(top of next col.) 








Armstrong Roberts 


The motorcycle cop is one government official whom 





Caretakers In Charge 


A tax on gasoline and oil. 

A tax on the value of automobiles 
as property. 

A tax on automobiles when they ere 
bought. 

A tax on the number of miles an 
automobile has traveled. 

A tax on the weight of every auto- 
mobile. 

Tolls on bridges and ferries. 

Regular fees for owners’ and drivers’ 
licenses. 

Even the regular fees for owners’ 
licenses are charged differently in 
different states. Here are some of the 
things various states consider in 
counting up these fees. Which does 
your state consider? 

The horsepower of a car. 

The weight of a car. 

The value of a car. 

The list price of a car. 

The age of a car. 

The size of tires used by a car. 

The number of cylinders in 
the motor. 

The use made of a car. (More 
taxes are paid for a car used in 
business than for one used only 
for pleasure.) 

Altogether, notcounting taxes 
paid to the city for keeping city 
streets in repair, American mo- 
torists paid more than one bil- 
licn dollars for roads and high- 
ways last year (1936). 


The Federal Bureau of Roads 
does more than simply ive 
money to the states. It also su- 
pervises the use of this money 
to see that roads are built in 
the best and most economical 
way. The Bureau conducts sur- 
veys to see where new roads 
are needed most. 

Some highways are built by 
the federal government with- 
out the help of the states. Such 
government-built highways can 
be seen in our national parks. 

One other department of the United 
States government has something to 
do with roads and automobiles. This is 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This group regulates trucks and busses 
which carry goods between states. The 
Commission sees that they charge fair 
rates, and obey certain safety rules. 

Most of the states require drivers to 
pass tests in order to obtain a license 
to drive a car. In some states drivers 
do not have to pass a test in order to 
get a license. Six states do not even 
require licenses. What is the law in 
your state? 

Many states also have laws requir- 
ing drivers to have their cars inspected 
from time to time to see that they are 
safe. The brakes are tested, and the 
headlights examined to see that they 
are focused properly. Badly fccused 
lights blind drivers coming in the op- 
posite direction. 
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“ OTICE the road we’re driv- 
ing on?” asked George. 
“Yes,” answered Dan. “It’s 
a very smooth one. Made of concrete, 
isn’t it?” 

“Right you are. That’s what all the 
best roads are made of now. But do 
you know how they’re made, or 
where the materia! comes from?” 

“No, I never thought about it. But 
how do you know? I never knew you 
were an expert on road building.” 

“I’m not, but I was talking the 
other day to a man who is. His name 
is Mr. Anthony. He invited me to 
come with him and see how a road is 
built. Would you like to hear about 
some of the things he showed me?” 

“IT suppose so.” 

“You don’t sound very much inter- 
ested, but it wasn’t half as boring as 
you think. 








Portiand Cement Association 
Filling bags with the finished cement. 
The bag is tied first, then is filled! 


“First of all, Mr. Anthony ex- 
plained that the most important part 
of any concrete road is the cement 
used in making it. Cement is a fine 
powder that is mixed with other ma- 
terials to make concrete hard and 
strong. The best-known kind of ce- 
ment is called portland cement, be- 
cause the Englishman who invented 
it thought it looked like a natural 
stone found on the Isle of Portland. 

“Mr. Anthony said that portland 
cement is made out of clay and a 
certain kind of rock called limestone. 
So the making of cement really starts 
by digging the rock out of the ground. 
This is called quarrying. Any place 
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From Rocks to Roads 
Cement — the Stuff That Holds a Highway Together 





where large quantities of rock are 
dug out of the ground is called a 
quarry. He took me to visit a quarry. 

“In the quarry, we watched the 
men use dynamite to loosen and 
break up the rock from the ground. 
Of course, we took care to stand at a 
safe distance from the place of the 
explosion. 

“Then a big steam shovel loaded 
the rock into railroad cars. We fol- 


‘lowed these cars to a great crushing 


machine. This crusher took pieces of 
rock as large as pianos and ground 
them to small pebbles. Other crush- 
ers ground these pebbles into a fine 
powder. 

“The powdered rock was weighed, 
and then mixed with a carefully 
weighed amount of clay. This mix- 
ture was given another grinding. 
After this last grinding was over, one 
of the workers showed us that the 
powder was fine enough to go 
through Mr. Anthony’s silk hand- 
kerchief. 

“Now this mixture of rock and clay 
was ready to be burned to turn it into 
cement. Mr. Anthony explained that 
this burning is the most important 
step in making cement. It is done in 
long tubes lined with fire brick. These 
tubes are called kilns. He showed me 
how the kilns are built so that they 
can turn slowly and heat the mixture 
evenly. 

“The kilns we saw used powdered 
coal as fuel. Some kilns use oil or 
natural gas. Mr. Anthony told me 
that the temperature needed to 
change the mixture of rock and clay 
into cement is very high, between 


Portland ‘Cement Association 
At the quarry, a steam shovel scoops up the rock, and loads it into railroad cars. 


2500 and 3000 degrees. It’s hard to 
think of anything ever being so hot, 
but he assured me that it was pos- 
sible. 


“When the mixture reached the 
end of the kiln, it was white hot and 
just about ready to melt. It formed 
small lumps called clinker. These 
lumps were very hard and about the 
size of ordinary marbles. The clinker 
dropped from the kiln and was left 
to cool. 


Ground as fine as flour 


“When the clinker was ready to be 
ground into cement, a small amount 
of a mineral called gypsum was added 
to it. Mr. Anthony said that this was 
added so that the finished cement 
would not harden too fast when it 
‘vould be mixed with water. Before 
the clinker and gypsum finally became 
portland cement, they were ground to- 
gether at least twice. 

“The first grinding was done in a ball 
mill. This left the clinker and gypsum 
about the size of grains of sand. The 
second grinding was done in a tube 
mill. This left the mixture as soft and 
fine as cake flour. 

“Mr. Anthony said that the tube mill 
is sometimes called a finishing mill, be- 
cause when the clinker and gypsum 
leave the tube mill they become fin- 
ished portland cement, ready to be 
packed. 

“The cement was packed into heavy 
paper sacks. Thesé sacks were filled in 
a strange way. Usually you think of 
sacks being filled from the top and 
then tied shut. But these sacks were 
tied before being filled. Then they were 
hung upside down and the nozzle of a 


Turn to next page 
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HEADLINE NEWS 


Thomas Masaryk Was 
"Father of His Country” 


Last week Czechoslovakians 
mourned the death of their “Little 
Father,” Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 
(pronounced Mah’sahreek) — first 
president and founder of the Repub- 
lic of Czechoslovakia. People through- 
out the world honored hir ‘s a great 
defender of democracy anu ‘reedom. 

Czechoslovakia is a small country 
in central Europe which belonged to 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire in the 
days before the World War. Under the 
leadership of Masaryk, Czechoslovakia 
became a separate nation after the 
war. America’s own President Wilson 
played an important part in helping 
Masaryk and the Czechoslovakians 
win their independence. 

In the years before the war began, 





Thomas Masaryk gave his country a government like 
ours. The picture shows him with his grandchildren 


Masaryk had been a college professor. 
Then he became interested in politics. 
He was opposed to many of the things 
the Austro-Hungarian government 
was doing, and he wrote articles and 
made speeches telling exactly what he 
thought. Because of his fearless at- 
tacks on the government, he was 
forced to leave his country. 

He spent long periods in the United 
States. While he was here he married 
an American, Miss Charlotte Garrigue, 
and took her name as his second name. 

When the war began in 1914, he 
began to work for the independence of 
Czechoslovakia. He found many other 
Czechoslovakians ready to help him. 
England and America were also will- 
nig to help. 

Masaryk spent much time with 
Presitent Wilson in Washington. They 
talkei about Czechoslovakian prob- 
lems. When the war was over and 
Czechoslovakia gained its independ- 
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ence, Masaryk was elected first pres- 
ident of the new nation. Under his 
direction, the government of Czecho- 
slovakia became much like that of the 
United States. 

Masaryk was very popular with the 
people of his country, and was re- 
elected President each time his term 
expired 


Justice Black Accused 
Of Being a Klansman 


Hugo L. Black,* the new Supreme 
Court Justice, is the most talked- 
about man in the United States today. 
This is because he has been accused 
of being a life member of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

People all over the country are 
much excited by this news. Some be- 
lieve that. President Roosevelt should 
ask Justice Black t> re- 
sign from the Supreme 
Court at once. Others be- 
lieve that the new Justice 
should be given a chance 
to answer these charges 
before anything else is 
done. 

Justice Black has been 
on vacation in England, 
and is expected back any 
day now. He refused to 
talk about these charges 
while he was abroad. 
President Roosevelt said 
that he would wait until 
Justice Black returns be- 
fore doing anything. 

Why are people so 
aroused by this charge 
tl.at a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court belongs to 
the Ku Klux Klan? What 
is the Ku Klux Klan? 

The Klan is a secret 
society started in the 
Southern states in 1915. 
It is an imitation of the 
Klan which was organ- 
ized after the Civil War 
to keep carpet-baggers and Negroes 
from rising to power. 

Klan members believe that Negroes, 
Jews, and Catholics are “un-Ameri- 
can” and should be watched with sus- 
yicion. This is called intolerance of 
race and of religion, and has no place 
in a democracy like ours. 

Ten or fifteen years ago the Klan 
was very strong and had a great many 
members all over the country. When- 
ever they found Negroes, Jews, or 
Catholics doing things that Klan mem- 
bers thought they should not be doing, 
the Klan would threaten them, beat 
them up, and sometimes kill them. 
Klan members would meet secretly 
and dress in long white robes and 
hoods, which prevented people from 
recognizing them. Thus concealed. 
they could make their brutal and 
cowardly attacks without the risk of 





*See the article “Young Man of Alabama” 
in the Sept. 18 issue of Junior Scholastic, 
page 10. 


being detected by officers of the law. 

In some states the Klan became a 
strong political group and elected its 
members to important offices. In 1924, 
the year that Justice Black is supposed 
to have joined the Klan, many prom- 
inent citizens in Alabama belonged to 
it. Men running for public office joined 
it, because they could not have been 
elected without the votes of the thou- 
sands of Klansmen. 

The Klan is no longer very strong. 
People became disgusted with its law- 
less methods and its intolerance until 
gradually it lost power. 

Because the Klan does not believe 
in true freedom and democracy, peo- 
ple think it would be wrong to have 
a member of such a group belong to 
the Supreme Court. 

Up to now no one has proved abso- 
lutely that Justice Black is a Klan 
member. The head of the Klan, Dr 
Hiram W. Evans, says that Justice 
Black is not a Klansman. Everyone 
is waiting to hear what Justice Black 
will say on his return from Europe. 


Rocks to Roads 


Continued from page I! 


packing machine was put in through a 
small hole in a bottom corner of each 
sack. The packing machine forced ex- 
actly 94 pounds of cement into each 
sack. Then the weight of the cement 
closed a little flap inside of the sack, as 
soon as the packing nozzle was pulled 
out. 

“Now the cement was ready to be 
taken to the place where it was going 
to be used. We rode with the truck 
driver who delivered it. When we 
reached the place where the new road 
was being built, we found the road- 
bed ready for the concrete to be put on. 

“We saw the large motor-driven mix- 
ing machines in which the concrete was 
mixed. On the way home Mr. Anthony 
told me how concrete is made. He said 
that it is made out of cement, sand, 
gravel, and water. Workmen have an 
exact recipe for making good concrete, 
just as a cook has a recipe for making 
a good pie crust. They don’t just dump 
a lot of cement, sand, gravel and water 
together. They carefully measure a cer- 
tain amount of each to see that they 
have the right mixture for good con- 
crete, just as a cook carefully measures 
her flour, lard, and sugar to see that 
she has the right mixture for a good 
pie crust. 

“A good concrete mixture has much 
more sand and gravel than cement. But 
cement is the most important part. 
Cement makes the sand and gravel 
stick together, and makes the whole 
mixture harden into a very strong sur- 
face. 

“Mr. Anthony promised to take me 
with him some day next week to see 
the men actually building the road. 
Would you like to come along when 
we do?” 

“I certainly would,” answered Dan, 
who had been very quiet all during the 
story. “I had no idea there was so much 
work to be done in building a road, or 
that it could be so interesting.” 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends the New Movie 


100 MEN and a GIRL 


Deanna Durbin is the Girl 


job in itself. But when a Girl like 

Deanna Durbin makes up her 
mind, things are likely to happen. 
At least, they do in the movies. 

The 100 Men are unemployed 
musicians. Deanna’s father ( Adolphe 
Menjou) is one of them. He is a trom- 
bonist, and has been without a job 
for a long time. One night he is 
standing outside a concert hall. The 
Philadelphia Symphony is playing 
and the conductor is Leopold Sto- 
kowski (Leopold Stokowski). As 
the people leave the theater, one 
lady drops her pocketbook. Deanna’s 
father finds it and Deanna returns 
it to the owner. 

The lady of the pocketbook likes 
Deanna and asks her to sing at a 
party in her home. She also promises 
to help Deanna get a job for her 
father. She says she will sponsor an 
orchestra of 100 jobless musicians on 
her husband’s radio program. 

Deanna and her father gather the 
musicians. They rehearse in an old 
garage. Then they find they have no 
sponsor. The lady of the pocketbook 
has gone to Europe! Her husband 
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will have nothing to do with them. 
He says he wants an orchestra people 
have heard of—an orchestra with 
a famous conductor. 

Then Deanna goes to see Mr. 
Stokowski. If he will conduct her 
orchestra, everything will be all 
right. But the great conductor is in 
rehearsal. He must not be disturbed! 
Deanna slips in the concert hall, but 
she is chased out. Finally, she sneaks 
her 100 musicians into Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s home. She finds the conductor 
upstairs in his study. She tells him 
there are a hundred reasons why he 
should conduct her orchestra. When 
he asks to hear them, the 100 Men 
play. Then he agrees to do it. 

At a great concert, Mr. Stokowski 
leads the orchestra, and Deanna 
sings for the large audience. 

Deanna Durbin is fourteen years 
of age, but she sings as well as sing- 
ers many years older. She is no 
boop-a-doop girl. She sings the kind 
of music a symphony orchestra 
would play in concert. In this pic- 
ture she sings Mozart’s Alleluia and 
the Drinking Song from Verdi’s 
opera La Traviata. 


Deanna Durbin's big moment as solo- 
ist with the symphony orchestra, 
under the direction of Leopold Sto- 
kowski, in the new film, "100 Men and 
a Girl." The podium Stokowski is 
standing on is unlike any ever used in 
a real symphony performance. But if 
Hollywood wants to make a pyramid 
out of a podium who can stop them? 


The Philadelphia Symphony, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Stokowski, 
plays the Prelude to Lohengrin by 
Wagner and parts of a Tschaikowsky 
symphony. 


HITS AND MISSES 


Atlantic Flight (Monogram) is a 
whiz of an idea for a movie. Dick 
Merrill is a crack aviator. But when 
they put the idea and the aviator to- 
gether, the movie goes into a tailspin. 
Mr. Merrill seems at home in a plane 
winging its way across the Atlantic. 
(He flew to England and back at the 
time of the Coronation, you know.) 
But when he stands with both feet 
on the ground and tries to act, he 
leaves us “up in the air.” 

Varsity Show (Warner Bros). 
Don’t plan to go to Winfield College! 
You'll never find it, except in this 
movie. Fred Waring is the math pro- 
fessor and the boys and girls in his 
band are the students. The main idea 
in going to school seems to be to put 
on a college show. Still it’s great fun 
to make-believe. 

Victoria the Great (London Films, 
distributed by RKO). This is the 
story of the life of Queen Victoria of 
England. She was only 18 years old 
when she became Queen, but she 
ruled the British Empire well for 
64 years (1837-1901). You will like 
the scenes of the Coronation and the 
Jubilee celebration in technicolor. 
You will smile when Victoria makes 
her German cousin, Albert, propose 
to her. And you will laugh at the 
“Honeymoon Special,” one of the 
first steam-engine trains to puff its 
way through England. And, by the 
way, you will learn an easy lesson in 
history. 

Wild and Wooly (20th Century- 
Fox) is certainly the name for it. 
Jane Withers is as wild as they come, 
and the story is woolly. It needs a 
pair of shears to cut out some of the 
hokum. 


Bulldog Drummond Comes Back 
(Paramount) but this time he is a 
different Bulldog. John Wayne has 
taken Ronald Coleman’s place as 
Captain Drummond, the detective. 
But all the secret notes and messages 
and missing people are there. So is 
John Barrymore, enjoying himself 
as the Scotland Yard Inspector. 
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Then Came 
the Automobile 


Continued from page 3 


building roads say that almost 90% of 
the accidents now blamed on the care- 
lessness of the driver could be pre- 
vented by building the proper kind 
of roads. (See “No Left Turns” on 
page 9). ; 

Roadbuilders say that most roads 
being used today were not planned 
for the high-speed automobiles. Early 
automobiles were slow and awkward. 
Men who built roads for them could 
not foresee how quickly auto manu- 
facturers would develop new designs 
and increased power. 

The first roads were merely old 
trails widened. (See “Wheeling West- 
ward” on page 7). Early roadbuilders 
followed the old roads and simp!y put 
a hard surface on them. 

Modern roadbuilders want to forget 
all about the old trails, and plan roads 
for modern automobiles. They want to 
make easy curves, and gradual hills. 
They want to make wide roads with 
separate lanes for slow and fast traffic. 


They want to build by-passes around 
big cities, so that tourists can avoid 
heavy traffic. They want to avoid 
dangerous crossings. They want to 
build super-express highways for 
cross-country travel. They want to 
build modern country roads for the 
many farmers who still are not able 
to reach markets easily. 

Roadbuilders have made all these 
plans on paper. What is being done to 
\make them real? 

Already some roads have been built 
according to these plans. Here is a list 
of a few of these highways built espe- 
cially for modern automobiles. Some 
of these were finished a few years ago. 
Some are still being built. 

Skyline Drive—along the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 

Pulaski Skyway—leads out of New 
York City, crosses Jersey City. 

Merritt Parkway—New York City 
to Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Blue Mound Road—leads out of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Worcester Turnpike — Worcester, 
Massachusetts, to Boston. 

Many other super-highways have 
been planned, but no work has been 
done on them yet. One is to be in 
Pennsylvania, from Harrisburg to 
Pittsburgh. 





BOBBY BALLARD 
DERBY WINNER 


On the front cover, and in the cut 
below, you see pictures of Bobby Bal- 
lard, who recently won the National 
Soap-Box Derby Championship, held 
at Akron, Ohio. Bobby is 12 years old, 
and in his second year at White Plains 





(N. Y.) Junior High. His younger 
brother is sitting at the wheel, in the 
picture on the front cover. 

Bobby’s winning racer was built of 
oak from an old dining room table, tin 
from a junk yard, and wheels, rubber 
tires and bearings that he bought. 

Bobby streamlined his car (even the 
axles), and experimented with wheels, 
bearings and lubrication until he ob- 
tained true spin and the least friction. 

~ 

Junior high students interested in 
designing derby racing cars should en- 
ter the contest in the Scholastic 
Awards. Complete rules appear in the 
Oct. 2 issue of Scholastic. To obtain a 
copy, send 5 cents to Scholastic, 402 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Trailer Tracks 
Continued from page 8 


attic. But I remember the letter told 
about a cherry dresser with a secret 
drawer that went along with them 
in the covered wagon. If we could 
find that, we might establish some 
claim to the house it’s in. But Uncle 
Jed says there’s no hope.” 

“But where are Mrs. Stimson’s 
grandchildren? They’d be relations.” 
Connie was interested now, in spite 
of herself. 

“Nobody knows where they are, 
Connie. Nobody even knows if they 
are living or not. Mrs. Stimson, who 
wrote that little diary while they 
were on the trail, didn’t live to get 
there. Uncle Jed says our Great- 
grandfather staked out a claim 
somewhere in what is now the state 
of New Mexico, but he was killed 
in an Indian uprising out there and 
his son was carried off and the twin 
sister came back to Minnesota. She 
was Mother’s mother. Her twin 
brother’s name was Timothy, but 
they lost all track of him.” 

“But what about the ranch? Sup- 
pose we had a ranch out West?” 
urged Connie. 

Martha shook her head. “In 1930, 
when times began to be so bad in 
the show business, Father wrote to 
the post offices in Santa Fe and in 
Albuquerque and in Taos. There 
weren't any ranches there belonging 
to any Stimsons. Let’s put our minds 
on something practical. Can we 
make a living where it’s warmer? 
We don’t have to think about rent 
if we go where it’s warm enough to 






Old Lady 


Conestoga 


Continued from page 5 


Snake River. Narcissa had had so 
much practice by now that she was 
not at all afraid of crossing the wid- 
est stream on horseback, and she and 
Eliza mounted the tallest horses and 
rode through safe and sound. 

As usual, the Indian boys rounded 
up the cattle and mules. They would 
swim across first on horseback, if 
the ford was deep, and leave most of 
their clothes on the other side. Then 
they would come back, either swim- 
ming or on swimming horses, drive 
the other animals into the water, and 
swim after them to see that they 
went across fairly straight. “When 
once under way,” Narcissa wrote her 
brother Edward, “such a snorting 
and hallooit.g you never heard.” And 
all you could see was nodding, bob- 
bing heads, until at last the animals 
climbed out on the farther side, 
shaking themselves, and the boys 
clambered out after them, shouting 
in triumph. 

Even on this particular day the 
cattle got across without any trou- 
ble. But alas for the cart that had 
been a covered wagon! It turned up- 
side down in the swiftest part of the 
current, and the poor mules were so 
tangled up in the harness that they 
nearly drowned. Finally the men 
put two of the strongest horses to 
dragging the cart and two men swam 
along behind to steady it. They got 
it across. But when they reached 
Fort Boise a few days later, Marcus 
at last admitted that it would be bet- 
ter to leave it here. There it stayed, 
poor valiant thing, and trappers and 
emigrants for many years looked 
curiously at “Dr. Whitman’s old 
wagon.” 











live in the trailer.” 

“Let's put our minds on the cherry 
dresser,” grinned Tom. 

“Suppose we found that secret 
drawer and it was chock-full of 
gold,” Tim broke in. “You know we 
would stil! have a claim to the dress- 
er, no matter who owned the land. I 
vote we go down the Trail.” 

“Down the Santa Fe Trail!” cried 
Tom, and slammed his book shut. 

“We're all going to bed first,” said 
Martha firmly. 

The twins, still primed with hope 
and prophecy, went to sleep in the 
bed Tim had devised and Tom had 
made out of the front and back seats 
of Old Schooner. 





Subscription orders for Junior Scholas- 
tic should be sent to Subscription Dep't, 
402 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
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MORE POWER TO YOU 


~ A Good Driver These Days Is a Safe One 


OON you will be old enough to 
drive a car. When you become 
a driver, you will want to bea 
good one. A good driver is a safe one. 
Here are some important princi- 
ples every safe driver should know: 
Everyone agrees that high speed 
accounts for many of the automo- 
bile accidents that happen every day. 
How can you tell when a certain 
speed is too high? 














/ 
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Right Turn Left Turn Stop 


Ten miles an hour may be too fast 
for some conditions—icy roads, for 
example; while 45 may not be too 
fast on certain highways. Certainly 
high speed is out of place— 

After dark or when pavements are 
wet or icy. 

When you go past crossroads or 
through villages at the same rate at 
which you travel while on the open 
highway. 

When you approach an intersec- 
tion or when you see children play- 
ing in or near the street. 

When you round a curve or turn 
a corner. 

For safe driving you should know 
how quickly you can stop your car. 
You may feel that driving at 60 miies 
an hour is safe under favorable con- 
ditions, but do you realize these sim- 
ple facts: 


At 60 miles an hour— 


—your car is covering 88 feet 
each second. 

—with good breaks your car 
cannot stop in less than 251 
feet. 

—if you strike anything, the 
force is the same as it would 
be if you drove your car off a 
12-story building. No wonder 
a fast-moving coupe can turn 
over a 10-ton truck! 


How to Meet Emergencies 


The knowledge that speed is the 
main cause of fatal accidents does 
not stop many people from driving 
too fast. Safety experts know this 
and offer the following suggestions 
to help meet most emergencies at 
high speeds: 

When a tire blows out, do not ap- 
ply the brakes or throw out the 
clutch until the car has lost almost 
all its speed. A front tire blowout 
may cause you to lose control of the 
steering wheel unless you are hold- 
ing it firmly. In the case of a blow- 
out of a rear tire, the car may turn 
over if the brakes are applied sud- 
denly at high speed. 
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When right wheels strike a soft 
shoulder, your car is likely to swerve 
and turn over, if it is going fast. Hold 
the steering wheel tightly, and re- 
move your foot from the gas. Allow 
the car to slow down by itself before 
applying the brakes or trying to steer 
back onto the hard surface. 

Going too fast around a curve 
tends to make a car go off the road. 
When the driver realizes he is going 
too fast, his first thought is to apply 
the brakes. This is dangerous and 
makes the car more difficult to con- 
trol. The brakes should be used be- 
fore reaching a curve. 

Before starting down a steep hill, 
a car should be put into second gear 
or, if the hill is long and very steep, 
into low gear. 


When Your Car Skids 


When your back wheels slide 
crazily and your heart sinks, you are 
driving too fast for safety. But how 
can you tell when you are likely to 
skid? 














One way to find out is to try out 
your brakes on a slippery road while 
traveling at about 10 miles an hour. 
If your car slides at this speed, be 
very careful at higher speeds. 

Stopping on slippery or icy streets 
is often hard. The first rule for safe 
stopping under these conditions is to 
begin slowing your car at some dis- 
tance from the spot where you wish 
to stop. 

Know Your Signals 

One very good way of avoiding 
accidents is to let the driver in back 
of you know what you are going to 
do before you do it. The three signals 
shown on this page are easily under- 
stood. Most states require drivers to 
use these signals or others very much 
like them. Find out what the correct 
signals are for your state. 

Experienced drivers always give 
signals clearly and in plenty of time 
to warn the driver behind whenever 
they are going to turn, stop, or pull 
out of line. 

Driving at Night 

Safe driving at night is very much 
harder than safe driving in the day- 
time, even though there are fewer 
drivers on the roads at night. Why is 
this true? Partly because drivers are 


often temporarily blinded by the 
glare of oncoming headlights. 

When passing oncoming cars, low- 

er your own lights and keep well 
over to the right. Watch your side 
of the road and avoid looking into 
approaching headlights. 
_ Even if your headlights are ad- 
justed properly, there will be times 
when you won’t be able to see clear- 
ly more than 100 feet ahead. A car 
with good brakes traveling at 40 
miles an hour cannot be stopped in 
less than 128 feet. On this basis, 35 
miles an hour is the top speed for 
safe driving at night. 

Bicycle riders often cause acci- 
dents at night, because drivers can- 
not see them coming. All bicycles 
used at night should have tail and 
front lights just as automobiles do. 


People in the Street 


The considerate driver always 
gives pedestrians a chance. He does 
not confuse them by blowing his 
horn. He resists the impulse to step 
on the gas the instant a traffic light 
becomes green. 

Pedestrians, on their part, should 
try to be fair to the driver. They 
should not step from behind parked 
cars without stopping to see whether 
any other car is approaching. When 
walking along the highway they 
should take care always to keep to 
the left, and face oncoming cars. 


Courtesy on the Road 


Sometimes driving seems to bring 
out the worst in us. Selfishly, a driver 
will hug the center of the road, re- 
fuse to let others pass, weave in and 
out of traffic, or cut across a line of 
cars when he wants to make a turn. 

The courteous driver is the better 








| "ull 
driver and usually gets places just 
as fast. He shows his driving ability 
by adopting good road habits. The 
courteous driver is also the safe 
driver, and helps keep down the num- 
ber of automobile accidents which 
happen every year along the streets 
and highways of the United States. 


This article was prepared by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Weekly Puzzle Page 


By EUGENE SHEFFER 
PROGRESS IN A TRAILER 


This trailer began its trip with 3 letters as passengers, but on the way 
it picked up 6 hitch-hiking letters. 


Start with the simple 3-letter word described in the first verse and in- 
dicated by stars. To this word add the given letter and jumble all 4 letters 
to form the word omitted in the next verse. 


Continue this until you have reached the 9-letter word at the end of the 
trail. 


Happy travelling! 


The *** is easy to define: 
It helps to keep the rails in line. 


OO 


add The wheel of your car has a **** around it; 

“BR” It shouldn’t be long before you have found it. 
OOO 

add And now that this practice has made you much brighter, 
, You'll know that saltpeter is also called *****, 
OOOO 

add Whatever you don’t lose, it’s plain, 


“7 You keep—or shall we say ******? 


JOOOUOO 


add If you travel to Florida, Texas, or Maine, 
a Whenever you get on a train you *******, 
OOUOULOU 

add He may sleep in a trailer or live in a tent, 
— But an ******** person dislikes paying rent. 
OUOOOUUUOO 

add The ********% travels from place to place, 
— To find him will lead you a merry chase. 


QOOUUUUUOO 
A CAR-LOAD OF WORDS 


You can’t travel the highways without a car, and the words below know 
it. You see six “cars” in the spaces. Each “car” is part of some word. It is 
up to you to fill out the empty squares in order to complete each word. The 
definition of each word is in the column on the left. 















































|. A humorous drawing— CiAIR 

2. A bright red color— CIAIR 

3. A food like spaghetti— CIiAIR 

4. To throw aside; reject— CIiAIR 

5. It costs a penny to mail a— CiIAIR 

6. A famous town in Monaco— CIAIR od 











We hope you enjoy the puzzles on this page and that you are beginning to 
make up puzzies of your own. For the best lists of five sentences containing 
hidden rivers, Junior Scholastic will give a first prize of $3; a second prize of $2; 
a third prize of $1. Send lists to Junior Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


OUT-OF-THE-WAY 
PLACES 


These cities and states are out-of- 
the-way places only in the sense that 
they are hidden in the 7 sentences. 
See if you can find them and under- 
line them. They are all well known to 
you. 

Here is an example to give you a 
start: 

Reckless drivers caused over 50,000 
accidents in 1935. 


The answer, of course, is DOVER. 
Now find your way to the other hidden 
places. 


1. If ’'m wise I won’t keep blowing 
my horn, will I? Noise won’t get me 
anywhere. 


2. There is a tragic drama in every 
automobile accident. 


3. Don’t step off the sidewalk all of 
a sudden. Very many people are in- 
jured that way. 


4. Speeding is exciting but terribly 
dangerous. 


5. If a huge or giant dirigible passes 
overhead, don’t stand in the middle of 
the road to watch it. 


6. Even if you must look chic, a good 
idea is not to primp while driving. 


7. If you give the other driver 
enough room, a happy time will be 
had by all. 





LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


Here are the answers to last week’s 
puzzles. In the RIVER RIDE there 
were 33 rivers, as follows: (American 
rivers) Arkansas, Colorado, Colum- 
bia, Gila, Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, 
Red, Rio Grande, Yukon. (Other riv- 
ers} Amur, Bug, Congo, Danube, 
Dnieper, Don, Ganges, Hwang, Lena, 
Loire, Maros, Niger, Nile, Ob, Oder, 
Oka, Orinoco, Po, Parana, Rhine, Seine, 


- Ural, Yenisei. 


The SHIP TO PORT puzzle is solved 
as follows, in five jumps: SHIP, SHOP, 
SHOT, SOOT, SORT, PORT. 

The SCRAMBLE-GRAM comes out: 
LADING. SUBMERGED, RESERVE, 
PLIGHT. 

The CRISS-CROSS CHANNEL puz- 
zle comes out as follows: 
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